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ably contented and conservative. On the other hand, there were stirrings
among the yeomanry, the poor whites, and the relatively few city wage
earners; these were not so sure of the benevolence of slavery, and were
increasingly aware of their disadvantage in competing with it. Some
few of them may have been reading a book, reputedly by one of them,
Helper's Impending Crisis. If agitators could rouse them, what might
not happen? Or if the conservatives became frightened?

While the heavy campaigning in the South held the political spot-
light, some interesting skirmishing took place in the comparatively
quiet northern sectors. Though there were no elections of particular
importance in that quarter, certain maneuvers were to be of greatest
consequence when 1860 arrived. The condition of the Democratic party
in Pennsylvania and New York was becoming a menace to unity.
In organizing the March state convention the administration wing,
led by Collector of Customs Baker, decided to crack down on Governor
Packer, who was at odds with the federal officeholders; their platform
commended Buchanan but ignored the Governor. Forney thereupon
raised the standard of revolt and engineered an April convention which
was largely attended by the Packer, anti-Lecompton forces. They did
not nominate their own state ticket, but they endorsed Packer and
went home to work for the opposition, or People's ticket as it was called,
for Pennsylvania had no regular Republican party as yet.
Baker and his officeholders found it hard to secure a united delegation
when they had as yet no presidential candidate, their interests being
mostly negative, anti-Douglas. Attorney General Black appeared upon
the scene occasionally; but he was ill a good deal of the time, and
little help came from Washington. While Buchanan was taking his
annual summer cure at Bedford Springs, one obscure editor tried to
rally state pride around a second term for him by hoisting the name of
the Commonwealth's only President at the head of his columns. Bu-
chanan thought he had made it crystal-clear that he would not run
again, and now had Cobb and Thompson draft a vigorous disavowal;
but he named no heir, around whom his friends might rally. Thus the